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ward off the evil and the envious eye. There are other customs
common to the Portuguese and the races who occupied their
country, but a real link cannot be established. Both the early
Roman and the North African Moor left their traces in the
Peninsula, the former in their architecture and their roads and the
latter in their literature, the alphabet, astronomy and methods of
reckoning. Evora, for example, shows distinct traces of both
Roman and Moorish building styles, while many Arabic words
have been absorbed by the Portuguese and are in use to this day
in almost their pure form, and it would be very surprising if some
part of Portuguese country lore is not of foreign origin. What
is remarkable, though, is the way in which invading civilisations,
the great language and literature of the Arabs, for example, passed
over the heads of the indigenous Portuguese and left them much
as they were at the outset of the occupation ; a people wedded to
superstition and in themselves a fertile field for the practice of
witchcraft and magic, driven to the wearing of amulets and
walking, even on the night of Saint John, in some fear still of those
supernatural beings, werewolves and the like, in whom a pre-
Christian cult has been personified.
The peasants will wear amulets of toads' legs, the heads of bats
and snakes, and of rosemary, lavender, broom, jet, coral, stone,
iron and steel. They are suspended as well from doors and win-
dows and there is to be contended with a belief (still held) that
either the seventh son or daughter is fated to turn into a werewolf
unless special precautions are taken at birth. One can view the
issues at stake quite dispassionately and argue that magic, whether
an art or a science, is being discredited, and like many of the
customs which are gradually passing out of favour, is being looked
upon as an unsuccessful experiment. One knows what the
majority of the country-people know, namely, that the doctrines
of witchcraft and magic are the very antitheses of the Christian
religion, but there remains a conviction that running through
all Portuguese village lore is a deep-rooted fear complex. This
is the fear of severe illness and the fear of dying. It is exempli-
fied in thousands of beliefs and practices and it must have arisen
from a complete lack of confidence in the capacity of the State
to cater for the needs of a countryman who has fallen upon evil
times or who is facing death from sickness, It is all very well
to sneer at a simple-minded peasant when he states that he has
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